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from the pen of W. Douglas Burden: . : ’ \ ' . . 

’.'Fortunate ^are those who have discovered the infinite riches. 01 the -wilder¬ 
ness. Days in the open go on and on. They are measureless and filled with time. 
There is hardly .a beginning or an ending. The greatest of all gardens are the 
gardens of the Wild. They cost not a penny to maintain and they/are most beauti¬ 
ful. " . v ' ’ ■ T-/ -'4 I."..! YXXT-XX ■ ■ / 

Wilderness is a temple that cannot be rebuilt Tike a bombed-out cathedral. 

It is infinitely complexV , Every part is interwbvph bn another. From the prowling 
predator to the enzymes in the soil, tfie ecologicalrelat ion ships are subtle and 
deep yet so carefully balanced it is unlikely the same ones will ever be restored. 

To top a rise of ground and find- vast stretches of inimitable prairie inhaox- 
ted only by the wild animals that belong to it....this is treasure unsurpassed. But 
it is treasure that we squander 9 for man. rarely values what he has* It is only 
when it is gone that he begins to sense the depth of his loss. 


We need a million voides-*-not crying in the wilderness but crying to preserve 
it. Let us save every swamp and bog and forest and desert and canyon and mountain 
fastness that we caru It Is the great garden of inspiration ior our total future* 
It is the elemental heritage of the human race, let us save wilderness everywhere,: 
It is our birthright. 

* ? How lightly might this earth bear Ma* forever!*’ 

• \ XXXXX •' —' • 
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’FOCKy UOTJJW 3 ACTUARY 


VOLUNTE ERS NEKTEDJ UU11 1 

- Trails in Spooky Hollow must be re-marked thi3 season 

- Overhanging branches and encroaching growth must be cleared from the 
trails where necessary 

- Signs at front of Sanctuary have to be replaced and two other 
permanent signs erected 

SAT URDA Y, AP RIL 3, 19o5 and SUNDAY, April A, 1965 
have been elected as work days at our Sanctuary property, 

WILL YOU HELP? 

Please contact - Firs. Robert Shivas, Sanctuary Director - ? phone 628-6846 
- or 18 Rowanwood Avenue, Dundas, Ontario, if you will join the work 
party # 

Meet at Main Entrance to Sanctuary each morning at 10:00 A.M. 

Wear waterproof footwear and suitable clothing# 

Pruning shears, hammers, crosscut or Swedish saws, etc. are the tools 
required # 

THIS IS IMPORTANT. The work should be completed early 
in preparation for the 1965 Season. Your co-operation in 
this project will be appreciated by your Sanctuary Committee. 


Sanctuary C om mittee 

The Committee met on January 20bh and received a report from the Director 
on her trip to this area early in January# 

- Charlotteville authorities have been requested to post the Lane at the 

West side of our property (which is a public lane) with NO DUMPING SIGNS# 

- Committee has recommended the planting of a Rosa multiflora hedge at the 
clearing on our property at the Southwest side to discourage car parking 
on this site. A new sign will be erected at this point also (and behind 
the hedge) with the same wording as the white posting signs but the one 
for this particular point will be of a more permanent nature. 

- All trails In the property to be re-marked this Spring and cleared. 

- Replacement sigqssto be erected on the front of the property. 

- Scrapbook of Spooky Hollow Sanctuary is to be compiled. For this purpose, 

Members are requested to report any new identified, and the 

report should be sent to the following persons: 

FLORA - Dr. R. MacLaren, Apt. 1+6, 3 East 37th St., Hamilton, Ontario 
TREES and SHRUBS- Mr. Geo. Meyers, 7 Bedford Park Dr#,. Grimsby, Ontario 
FERNS and MOSSES - Mrs. Edith M. Lloyd, 47 Bond St. N., Hamilton, Ontario 

MUSHROOMS - Mrs. Robt. Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas, Ontario 

FAU NA - Mr. R. N. Lowes, 33 Hardale Crescent, Hamilton, Ontario 

BREEDING BIRDS - Mr# Robt# Westmore, 116 Hostein, Ancaster, Ontario 
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The shortest and fastest route - 
Highway 6 south from Hamilton 
through Caledonia, Hagersville, 
Jarvis, Port Dover. Go right 
along Main Street of Fort Dover 
picking up Highway 24. Turn left 
where this highway comes down 
from Simcoe. Swing right at 
next corner (island in centre) 
and go directly to VITTORIA. 

About one block past old red 
brick Town Hail (on left) see 
Fisher* s Glen sign and follow 
direction map to Sanctuary. 
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SPOOKY. HOLL OW SANCTUARY (continued f rom previous page) 

All flora and fauna will be recorded in the Sanctuary Scrapbook, along with 
newspaper items published in connection with the property. Please co-operate 
to the fullest in reporting anything of interest. 

Special Announcement 

The 188 acres immediately adjoining our Sanctuary on the Western 
Boundary is the property of Mrs. B. Wo Anderson of Simcoe, Ontario. This area 
is known as SPOOKY HILLS. 

Mrs. Anderson has very kindly offered to permit extension - from 
our Sanctuary - of nature trails through her property. Heretofore it has not been 
posted but she has now made plans to so do, and- it now becomes a wildlife refuge 
with the same intent as that which prevails in any private sanctuary. 

Your Committee will, therefore, be marking out trails into SPOOKY 
HILLS early this Spring. The starting point will be close to our Western boundary 
from within our Sanctuary at a point from the Carolinian Loop Trail marked by a 
suitable sign reading: 

TO 

SPOOKY HILIS 
Property of 
Mrs. B. W. Anderson 

Members are invited to visit Spooky Hills when the trails have 
been completed. They are to be reminded that this is strictly a privilege and 
use of this area (the same as in Spooky Hollow) is at your own risk. 

We are sure that you will find something of interest there and 
the trails will be arranged in such a way that you may walk completely around the 
property or via a loop - walk only half at one time. 

Our deep gratitude is extended to Mrs. Anderson for opening up 
her property to us. 


FUNGI 


Spawn of a nether world we hardly know. 

Whose surface charm our casual glances sweep, ,, 

They rise like tent-towns, glimmering below 

Old trees in moist woods where the brown snails creep. 

In grotesque hummocks or fantastic swirls 
They cling to rotting branch' or weathered stone, 

Pale as the luminous flesh of fairy girls. 

Or blotched, ringed, fringed, with every colour known. 

Here is "elf’s saddle", the colour of smoke; and there 
Is "witch’s butter", fit for no mortal bread; 

There chanterelle’s gilt trumpet, and a pair 
Of toadstools by a leaf-and-lichen bed; 

Morels, and like a poisoner’s glass near by. 

The Death-cup urging: "Drink of me and die?" 

Spooky Hollow is a ’happy hunting ground’ for Fungi2 Have you seen all the vari¬ 
eties there? You’re surely missing something if you haven’t? 




Presented herewith is Part I of Miller Stewart 9 s ”The Face of Pioneer Canada” - 
being the script of a radio programs The learning Stage from Station CJBC, 

Toronto* Part II will appear in the next edition of The Wood Duck* These two 
scripts deal with - 

The Expedi t ion Natur alists of Canada 

In the present state of science it 9 s hard to realize that the greater part of 
early America was settled without the aid of geologists, botanists, metereologists 
and other learned in the lay of the land, and of the flora and fauna of their 
homelando Science lagged a long, long way behind the discoverers and settlers* 
Indeed, it was 220 years after Columbus before a naturalist came to North America 
to study the animal and vegetable life of our continent* Most of the newcomers 
had come to conquer, to colonize or convert or else to get away from the hopeless¬ 
ness of Europe once it was established that America wasn 9 t ”The Indies”* Those 
who came looked on our nature aware that it was different but were not more than 
ordinarily curious about that which was new and wonderful* 

The very first English naturalist to come to America specifically to study the 
wildlife this side of the water was one John Lawson* He came to Carolina to get 
material for a book and wasskilled by the Tuscaroras in Carolina very shortly after 
his arrival in 1700 * 

A dozen years later Mark Catesby came to Virginia to visit his sister who had 
married a doctor who had emigrated* Catesby was a botanist and zoologist with a 
small income and an itchy foot* He planned to collect seeds and plants for his 
frxends 9 gardens and botanical collections for pleasure* He stayed seven years and 
liis English friends were so taken with his relations of nattaeoinnAfterica that they 
financed a return visit for him to collect further specimens and prepare a book as 
a deliberate project* He came back in 1722 and stayed two years* He now had funds 
which let him wander and he kept himself very busy depicting birds and plants* He 
was not an ornithologist - he misnamed many species, but he was acutely observant 
and formed ideas of his own* For instance, he decided on his own that American 
birds of passage migrated in regular fashion - a full century ahead of the accept¬ 
ance of migration* He theorized the then-startling idea that the Indians had come 
to America via Siberia and Alaska* His principal ”angel” was Peter Collinson - 
a wealthy English Quaker* 

Catesby returned to England to xvrite and illustrate his work in two volumes* 
When^he found that engravings had to be made in order to publish his coloured 
drawings, he learned to engrave, etched his own plates, and coloured them by hand— 
book by book* 

The first volume was published in 1729 - the second twenty years later - 108 
coloured plates all told. The great Linnaeus gave names to more than 70 varieties 
from Catesby 9 s book. 

p ur ir i e nd was not a great artist but he devoted his life to his work, and set 
the style ^that was followed for more, than a century* He included an accurate 
drawing of an American plant in each bird picture* He painted each system large 
enough to really illusrtrate its features, and followed a definite system* When his 
work was done, he got married at the age of 63 and died some 30 months later* Today 
hxs works are priceless. 

Having introduced youuto the first attempts at natural history expeditions to 
America, I confine myself to expeditions in Canada* I think I should say that by 
the time there were any significant exploratory expeditions to or in Canada it had 

.....continued next page.***.** 




The Expedition Naturalists of Canada (continued from previous page) - 

become a regular custom to include in such parties people whose duties included a 
report on the various fields of scientific interest that we call the life or earth 
sciences.. This became true whether the party was British, American, German, Dutch 
or Canadian. In the vast majority of expeditions some or all of these duties were 
the responsibility of the medical officer. 

When Captain James Cook arrived at Nootka Sound on Vancouver Island in 1779s 
it was his second visit to Canada, as he had earlier made a nautical survey of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Hi 3 second Canadian visit was his third Pacific voyage. The 
reason he came to Canada was that part of his assignment for this voyage of Pacific 
exploration was to report if a North-West Passage across the Arctic wa3 possible 
from the Pacific side. Navigators had been searching from the Atlantic end since 
the 16th century without success. Cook’s vessels, The Resolution and the Discovery 
had wintered in Hawaii, to the great delight of the officers and men of the 
companies. On this voyage the biologists were Dr. Wm. Anderson, the M.O. as well as 
ornithologist, and mammalogist, David Nelson, botanist, and John Ledyard, a 
Bostonian who was navigator and all-around naturalist. 

Cook, one of the greatest travellers the world has seen - and one of the 
wisest - had thoroughly organized expeditions that set the pattern for future 
scientific voyages of discovery. Clean, healthy crews; well equipped and properly 
victualled ships, with well disciplined, soundly organized personnel, showed the 
world that men on long voyages didn’t have to die of scurvy. This wa3 perhaps 
Cook’s greatest contribution to the art of scientific exploration. Cook’s natural¬ 
ists were the Germans - Georg and Johann Forster, the son and father. I put them 
in that order because the son went on the first trip and the father on the second. 

But Cook’s original choice was John Hunter, the great surgeon who had started his 
medical career as an expedition naturalist with Hodgson and Kepler in, I think, 
Newfoundland and Portugal. 

Hunter, who was Cook’s adviser on natural history, refused the appointment 
and recommended his pupil Edward Jenner for the post. Jenner also declined to go 
with the expedition but he did do the examining and reporting on specimens from 
Cook’s Australian voyage, I don’t think it is generally recognized that Hunter 
always described himself as ,! an all-round naturalist with a special interest in 
surgery’ 1 and that his great Hiinterean Museum was primarily a natural history insti¬ 
tution. He always took great pains to try to get expedition-naturalist posts for 
his promising students. Jenner was also offered the post that Darwin took on the 
voyage of the Beagle, but he recommended his Gloucestershire neighbour, Charles 
Darwin, with results we all know. 

On this occasion Cook’s party spent 3 weeks at Nootka Sound, which they thought 
was on the mainland of North America. They had made their landfall off Northern 
California or Oregon. The scientists of the party made local explorations only. 

T' , cy did not like the Nootka Indians. Ledyard, the Bostonian, had a home-sick moment 
wnen he thought he heard an American robin. It turned out to be a varied thrush— 
a close relation. That, along with the rufous hummingbird, the red-shafted flicker. 
The Pacific Canada Jay and the red-breasted sapsucker were among the new birds 
added to the world list by this party. 

Cook conscientiously looked for the Northwest Passage, but found his way 
blocked by ice in the Bering Sea and returned to Hawaii to winter, only to be killed 
himself by the natives of what were then called the ’’Friendly Islands”. His own 
death was one of the very few losses of men in all his great expeditions. It has been 

.....continued next page......... 
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The Expedition Naturalists of Canada (continued from previous page) - 

said that he died because the Hawaiians blamed him symbolically for the social 
diseases left there by some members of his crew. However, the man I want to tallc 
about here is John Ledyard because that Nootka visit inspired him to undertake one 
of the most bizarre explorations of all time. When Ledyard got back to England, he 
went on to Paris to see his great friend, Thomas Jefferson, then American Ambassador 
at Paris. To Jefferson, who was an enthusiastic naturalist, he proposed to walk to 
Bocton, studying the Indians, the birds, the flowers, and the countryside of Western 
America. Jefferson tried to get John Paul Jones, the American Scot, who had been 
the naval hero of the Revolution to form an expedition to take Ledyard back to 
Nootka via Cape Horn. This project fell through, so Ledyard decided to go to St. 
Petersburg and get Russian permission for him to walk overland to Kamchatka and 
from there take a fishing vessel across to British CBlumbia. He met Dr. Peter 
Pallas who got permission from Catherine the Great for Ledyard and his grandiose 
project. 

Ledyard made his way clear across European Russia and almost entirely across 
Asiatic Russia - and then the Russians became suspicious that his enterprise was to 
spy on the Russian sea otter business in the Pacific. So, after 5 years of walking, 
he was arrested, taken back to the borders of Poland and set free. He went to 
Egypt, presumably to get warm, and died there after having given 10 years of his 
life to this extraordinary mission. (If he had succeeded on this continent the U 0 S. 
might have bought the entire west it) 

Jefferson became President of the United States in 1803. He sent out Lewis 
and Clark to do in more organized fashion what Ledyard had set out to do by him¬ 
self. The only Canadian thing about the Lewis and Clark expedition was that 
Sacajawea' s husband (Charbonneau) was a no-good French Canadian who was a great 
nuisance to the party. His wife's heroism and woodcraft saved the expedition 
time and time again. Charbonneau's scandalous tongue slandered the explorers for 
many years afterwards. 

We're talking about a section of country that included what is now the north¬ 
west corner of the United States. It was contentious territory for many years and 
was long held by the Hudson's Bay Company. In a deliberate attempt to fill Oregon 
with American settlers. Captain Nathaniel Wyeth took a party from New England out 
over the Oregon Trail. Two naturalists went along for the protection that the 
party provided. They were John Kirk Townsend and Thomas Nuttall. They found the 
inept Wyeth's party more of a hindrance than help. Before they left the party, 
they added some 70 new birds to the American list. After they left, the party met 
disaster in many forms, including Indian attacks and only 11 survivors reached 
their goal. 

Nuttall was. a shy, reserved man who made most of his journeys solo. He 
covered much of Canada by himself in preparing his great "Manual of Ornithology of 
United States and Canada", America's first complete bird book. My copy of an 
edition of this work is illustrated in part by drawings made by Ernest Seton Thomp¬ 
son, before he changed his name to Ernest Thompson Seton. The same man seems to 
have been Nuttall's correspondent about the birds of Manitoba - as was Thomas Mcll- 
wraith in Ontario, and Dr. Louis Bishop in Quebec, and Dr. John Richardson for 
the birds of what Nuttall calls the fur countries. 

Dr. Richardson was the physician and naturalist on the ill-starred expeditions 
of Sir John Franklin which was organized in 1819. That first voyage which set out 
to explore the country between Hudson Bay and the. Coppermine River, started at a 
very inappropriate time for travel in the high latitudes, it started from Hudson Bay 
late in September 1820, and had reached Cumberland House north of the end of Lake 


continued next page....... 
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The Expedition Natur alists of..CanadaJcontinued from previous page) - 

Winnipeg by November 2.3rd. Captain Franklin was invited to winter at this Hudson's 
Bay Company post, but insisted on going on, leaving Richardson with Robert Hood, 
another naturalist, to collect specimens. In a party that included George Back, 
still another naturalist who later became admiral, Franklin set out from Cumber¬ 
land late in January to go overland to Fort Chipewyan. This incredible winter 
journey covered 857 miles by March 26th, 

Richardson and Hood joined the rest of the party at Chipewyan in May. Proceed¬ 
ing to Fort Providence some 20 men were added to the party, mostly French and half- 
breed voyageurs. They set out for Coppermine by way of Great Slave and Great Bear 
Lake.' When they reached the southwest end of the latter lake they decided that 
they had to go into winter quarters, and built Fort Franklin out of logs. This was 
a house some 50 by 24 feet, in which the party put in a winter which had many 60° 
below days in it. When spring came, they spent far too much time exploring and 
collecting specimens. Up to this point the expedition had been a success. Frank¬ 
lin had disregarded the advice of the Old Arctic hands and had gotten away with it. 
But now the game - feathered, hooved and flippered, was leaving the country and 
supplies were running short. The voyageurs resolutely refused to eat seal. When 
the party assessed the situation, they suddenly realized that their position was 
desperate. They decided to send a party under Franklin on a forced march to Fort 
Enterprise for supplies. The rest of the party travelled and hunted as they pro¬ 
gressed. They were soon on the border of starvation, reduced to eating rock-tripe— 
a nauseous lichen. Men who went out on hunting parties did not return, and it 
finally dawned on Richardson that Michel, their interpreter, was a cannibal. In 
fact, he caught Michel with a gun in his hand and with Hood dead before him. When 
accused of murder, Michel told an implausible story of Hood's shooting himself. 

The very next day Richardson caught Michel aiming at another member of the party. 

8b Richardson executed Michel on the spot. 

When Richardson's depleted party reached Fort Enterprise they found Franklin 
barely alive and his two companions dead. Fort Enterprise had been abandoned by the 
fur company, and there was no food there. A party of Indians that Franklin had sent 
ahead to Fort Enterprise had gone all the way to Fort Chipewyan and they got back to 
Enterprise with rations a few days after Richardson arrived. The Indians finally got 
the remnants of the party back to Chipewyan and then to York Factory and home. 

In spite of the loss of life and the ordeal of famine in the bitter cold, these 
Englishmen decided that they had taken the measure of the North. They had lost all 
their specimens, botanical and zoological, and most of their journals and reports. 
They re-equipped and returned in 1825 to Fort Franklin which was still standing. 

This voyage had its troubles, but Richardson returned to England with a tremendous 
store of specimens and observations on the flora and fauna of the North. later, 
in collaboration with the great American naturalist, William Swanson, Richardson 
published "Fauna Borealis’* - a splendid and lasting contribution to world science. 
The naturalists of the party names many of their discoveries after members of the 
expedition and its backers. My listeners will recognize Franklin's Orchid, Ross' 
Gull, Franklin's Grouse, Richardson's Owl, Barrow's Golden Eye - and many other 
species that bear those cognomens. 

But Franklin was not yet satisfied. He went back to the Arctic in 1845 with a 
party of some 140 men - not one of whom was ever heard from again. As late as 1854* 
Richardson, now Sir John, was back trying to solve the mystery of Franklin's 
disappearance and still collecting birds. 


Part II of this series will appear in 
the April I965 Wood Duck, 
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- It is with deep pleasure that the Executive of Club announce the life 
Membership received from Mo M. L. PALLINGTON of Toronto, Ontario. Mr. 
Pallington has been a corresponding member for some years and we sincerely 
thank him for this increased support of our Society. 

- It will be of interest to many members to learn that PETER HAMEL, for many 
years a Member of our Club, starting in the Junior division, has recently 
been ordained in the ministry. He is now the Reverend Feter Hamel. We 
extend congratulations and best wishes. 

- Dr. Douglas M. Davies - for many years a valued Member of our Executive 
and Adviser to the Junior Club, is now returned from England after a two- 
year stay. While he issa very busy man, we look forward to having him 
on our Club programme next season. 


THE TARANTULA 

We are accustomed to viewing the Tarantula spider with fear as a result of an 
ancient cult started in the Italian town of Taranto. The wild gypsy dance, the 
Tarantella, originated here as a cure for anyone bitten by a large wolf-spider 
named the Tarantula - so named because of the association. 

Among the distinguishing features of ’’true” spiders are the fangs, which grow 
horizontally and this puts the Tarantula outside of the ’’true’* spider category, as 
its fangs hang vertically, and although equipped with venom, do not inflict a fatal 
wound. 

It lives an hermitical life in a silk-lined burrow underground and is strictly 
nocturnal in its habits. It is a gentle, docile creature and makes a fine pet, in 
spite of its large, hairy, fearsome appearance, living occasionally for 25 years. 

Although it has a voracious appetite, it can live without food for 2g years. 

Its hairs serve all the required sensory functions of smell, sight and hearing as 
these organs are very poorly developed. The slightest touch will stimulate the 
attack response with absolute precision, even in the dark. Once its appetite is 
satisfied, the objects of fare, 3uch as various larvae, can wander under and around 
its body with impunity. 

Its only enemy is the ‘'Tarantula Hawk" - xvhereby hangs a macabre tale. This 
“hawk" is the largest wasp of the genus “Pepsis", which lives daintily on nectar . • . 

during its adult life, but requires fresh viands for the larval phase, each species 
requiring a specific species of the Tarantula, for which it has unerring instinct. 

The time being ripe for depositing her eggs, and the prey having been decided 
upon, the female wasp now commences the task of preparing the future repository for 
her young, and also the sepulchre for the Tarantula. He unsuspectingly allows her 
to measure him with her antennae, tapping first here, then there, as she digs a 
hollow in the ground, frequently returning for confirmation of size. Finally, 
nothing further remains to be done and she prepares for attack with her stiletto 
that must not kill, bub only paralyze. There is but one vulnerable spot in the 
armor of the Tarantula, but she knows it well, and the outcome is so assured of 
success that the Tarantula hardly defends itself. A swift plunge of-the ; venom- 
charged stiletto pierces the membrane at the site of articulation between the first 
leg, the maxilla and the sternum, a vital area of the nervous system. Inert, the 
defenceless Tarantula is dragged to its place of interment to be the host of one egg. 


...concluded next page 
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THE TARANTUL A (continued from previous page) - 

which will hatch into a larva. The vital organs of the host will remain untouched 
until the final meal, at which time the spider will die, and the larva will 
pupate to emerge finally as a nectar-sipping, fragile-winged, iridescent blue 

wasp. — , 

Reference ~ {, The Living Earth ,? - Peter Far bo 

xxxxx 

XXX 
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Report from JOHN MILES of - BAN DED BIRDS RETR APPED 


Species 

Date Banded 

Date Retrapped 

WILSON?S SNIPE 

July 19, 1963 

Nov. 14, 1964 

DOWNY WOODPECKER 

August 11, 1963 

August 15, 1964 


September 7, 1963 

March 27, 1964 


November 9, 1963 

April 5, 1964 


November 10, 1963 

March 27 , 1964 


June 22, 19&3 

May 24, 1964 

BANK SWALLOW 

June 22, 19&3 

May 24, 1964 


June 22, 1963 

May 31, 1964 


June 22, 1963 . 

June 7, 1964 

BARN SWALLOW 

July 21, 1963 

July 26, 1964 

BANK SWALLOW (3) 

July 14, 1963 

May 31, 1964 

BANK SWALLOW (2) 

July 14, 1963 

May 30, 1964 

BANK SWALLOW 

July 21, 1963 

May 31, 1964 

BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 

July 14, 1963 

September 6, I 964 


August 24, 1963 

March 27 , 1964 


November 9, 1963 

June 21, I 964 


November % 1963 

March 27, 1964 


November 9, 1963 

March 27, 1964 


November 30, 1963 

September 18, 1964 

STARLING 

November 9, 1963 

May 23, 1964 

REDWING BLACKBIRD 

May 9, 1963 

June 21, 1964 


June 15, 1963 

June 28, 1964 


August 18, 1963 

July 11, 1964 


May 25, 1963 

June 7, 1964 


June 6, 1963 

June 28, I 964 


May 5, 1963 

May 23, 1964 


June 22, 1963 

June 20, 1964 


June 23, 1963 

June 20, 1964 

YELLOW-THROAT WARBLER 

July 13, 1963 

May 23, 1964 

TREE SPARROW 

March 14, 1963 

November 21, 1964 


November 23, 1963 

April 4, 1964 


November 19, 1963 

November 21, 1964 


November 11, 1963 

November 21, 1964 


November 30, 1963 

November 29, 1964 


November 11, 1963 

November 28, 1964 


November 30, 1964 

November 21, 1964 


March 14 , 1963 

November 11, 1964 
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NEW BOOKS for NATURALIST CLUB ME at the HAMILTO N PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by - Annie J. Hunt 

Books on bird life are to the fore this month* The titles are; Bird M igration, 
Ar gen the Gu ll, Thorea u on Birds , X Wen t to the Woods , The Fields of _Nopn and 
Bears in the Family . 

BIRD MIGRATION by D. R. Griffin, Professor of Zoology at Harvard University, is a 
sound,“up-to-date, engrossing report to the general reader which describes present- 
day theories and experiments on this incredible mystery. The chapter headings 
include: The extent of bird migrations. Bird watching by radar. Homing experiment i 
Bird navigation and Celestial navigation. 

All those who so thoroughly enjoyed Watchers at the Pond about one of Hamilton’s 
Royal Botanical Gardens, by naturalist Franklin Russell will want to read his new 
work Arpen the G ull. He was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for a study of the 
natural history of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In Newfoundland he watched and 
photographed herring gulls and noted with his keen powers of observations their 
habits. The result is this absorbing, dramatic story of Argen, a herring gullo 
It is told in the same excellent and satisfying prose as found in his first book. 
This biography of a bird is indeed worth reading. 

A scholarly volume to be noted and consulted is Thor ea u on Birds , compiled and 
with commentary by Helen Cruiclcshank. She tells about the birds of New Zealand 
as described by Thoreau more than a century ago. She includes excerpts.from ihis 
great writings - Walden, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack River s, Cape Cod an d 
miscellani es. Excursio ns and The Jou rnal. From first-hand knowledge, she shows the 
difference in the birds of New Zealand today and then. For nature lovers of 
Thoreau or birds or both, this work offers fascinating reading. 

A book of practical use to amateur and professional ornithologists is I went to 
the Woods , by Ronald Austing. It is the memorable autobiography of a bird photo¬ 
grapher, a specialist in hawks and ov/13. His illustrations which accompany this 
engaging text are brilliant. 

The author of the best seller Incredible Journey, Sheila Burnford, has written a 
delightful collection of essays of her life in the Western Highlands of Scotland 
and in North Western Ontario, it is entitled The Fields of Noon . These witty, 
rambling episodes of nature with philosophic overtones are the finest of their 
kind. It is a most re-readable book. The black and white drawings are by 
Cecile Curtis. 

Peter Krott in B ears in the Family records the adventures and experiences of two 
years he shared with his family in a high Alpine hut where he adopted two Alpine 
bear cubs, Bumsli and Sepha to study their behaviour. The book is illuminated 
with excellent photographs. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
ARE YOU????????????? 

- Attending Club Meetings and Field Events; 

- Responding to the appeal for material for the Wood Duck each month. This 

does not have to be a lengthy article but originality and a recount of 
experiences you have had, would be a welcome sight to our hard-pressed 
editorial staff; even ideas on what you would like to see would be 
welcome; 

- wearing the Wood Duck Badge of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. Miss Morris, 

the Membership Secretary has these on hand - $1.25 each 

- supporting the Sanctuary Fund our club has established 

BE A GOOD ACTIVE MEMBER ’HUi 
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PACIFIC JO; ASHORE 

by - Eric Walter Bastin 

The boy, building his crude hut from driftwood, lumber while a damp 
spaniel scampered around his feet, seemed completely oblivious to the impressive, 
even breath-taking setting about hiuw. He had chosen his site carefully, just 
above high-tide line,' and the immediate vicinity - the foreshore - was prosaic 
enough} there was the usual litter of drying lumber, flotsam, jetsam and drift¬ 
wood, there were the snaky tangle's of seaweed and the worn, multicoloured rocks 
and boulders, thickly encrusted with barnacles and rockweed. There were the 
gulls, too, from the small, busy Bonaparte *s gulls to the slightly larger raew 
gulls and their still bigger relatives, the glaucous-winged and California gulls * 
As they combed the littered beach, with an occasional northwestern crow joining 
them for company and contrast, they formed a noisy crowd. 

But beyond lay the white-cap 3 of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, glistening 
in the clean sunlight of an August morning, and far beyond them, even, the 
majestic, snow-capped skyline of the Olympic Range in the state of Washington. 

The breeze from the strait was cool and light, and did little to dissipate the 
tangy aroma of drying algae, salt spray and tarred timber, 

I was struck forcibly by the wide contrast presented by the living things 
of the pelagic shore. There were, for example, the shiny, brown stems of giant 
kelp, looking like rubber hoses up to two inches thick and often fifteen or twenty 
feet long, with bulbous, ribboned ends. Vast mats of it floated twenty to thirty 
yards offshore, so firm that the gulls rode them like rafts. And, too, there were 
the tiny inhabitants of numerous tidal pools, soon to be inundated by the rising 
sea; little, white barnacles, clams, limpets and mussels which, with lesser 
animals and plants, formed interesting, compact communities among the boulders. 

Not far away, on the dripping, slippery ledges of rock, thronged the 
shorebirds. What a motley, hungry, busy lot they were} among them surfbirds 
predominated, but I recognized both ruddy and black turnstones, too, and one 
greater yellowlegs. Nearby, seven surf scoters rode the ripples, disappearing 
from sight with astonishing regularity for what seemed like minutes at a time, 
while a solitary pelagic cormorant dived for fish a little farther out. As I 
watched this bustle of activity a pair of black oystercatcher3 winged past 
towards Finlayson's Point, flying strongly only eighteen inches above the ocean. 
Following their fast flight along shore my eyes came eventually to the point, and 
above it, the tall, white flagpole of the Lookout. Not far inland I could discern 
the shorter, darker totem pole of Beacon Hill Tarlc. For this was Clover Point, 
near Victoria, British Columbia. 

Through the crying of gulls and shorebirds one became aware of a faint, 
steady droning. Looking up I saw a coastal-patrol aircraft passing overhead, 
parallel with the beach, growing ever more distant until it disappeared from view 
among the rolling, wooded hills of Vancouver Island. At that moment the Black 
Ball ferry entered the strait from Victoria Harbour, trailing a plume of thinning 
smoke as it nosed steadily towards its destination, many miles away across salt 
water. And as I watched it I found myself reflecting upon the strange.compounding 
of sensations. How wa3 it that sights, sounds and smells could blend, intermingle 
and reinforce each other, until the total impression became so clear and strong 
that one wanted to cry aloud in his enjoyment of that single moment in time and 
space} to cry, perhaps, ’'This is a moment of truth} I have come far and waited 
long for this.” 

A few yards up-beach the tanned, bare-legged boy still gathered.his scrap 


concluded next page 
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PACIFIC FORESHO RE (from previous page) 

lumber and built it into a rough shelter that would be, doubtless, the envy of 
his chums# He seemed as unaware of the teeming life and activity ol the 
seashore as were the rows of neat, trim residences behind his back, on the low 
cliffs of suburban Victoria. He did not look up until a low, deep-throated 
voice called from far out in the strait; it was the steam-whistle of the 
Canadian Pacific vessel, ''Princess Marguerite, 1 ' inbound from Seattle, whose 
trim, buff-and-black funnels had come into view from the southeast# 

At the sound the surfbirds took wing, and after them the turnstones, 
till only the lone yellowlegs remained, still probing hungrily among seaweed 
and sand. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxjcxxxxxxxxx 

XXXX 


For Our Naturalists - 

The following news jots from the January-February Newsletter of the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists are brought to your attention# Space does not permit 
complete reproduction but if you are interested, contact the F#0»N. at their new 
address: Shoi’eacres House, 1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. 

- LONG POINT FIELD GATHERIN G (for spotting swans and other birds) - Long Point 

near Port Rowan on Lake Erie - March 27th and 28th, 1965* Note: 

Our trip to this area is scheduled for March 28th. 

- F.O.N. BRUCE WEEKEND, Spr ing 1965 at Red Bay on the Bruce Peninsula - 80 appli¬ 

cants only - Total cost $19.00 per person - early registration is a 
"must” 

- F.O.N# ANNUAL MEETING - Kingston, Ontario - April 23,24 and 25, 1965 

- Florida anyone? - Anyone interested in a group trip to the Everglades this 

winter contact Mrs. Esther Garin, Toronto - ’phone HU 8-7134* This 
is a private undertaking. 

- Around-the-World Birdwatch in g Tour - June 6-July 21, 1965 - All-inclusive cost 

U#S. #2,493. Printed program available from Dr. Austin Cameron, 
Redpath Museum, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 

- Publications available from F . O.N. Hea dqu arters : 

- V, A Naturalist's Guide to Ontario" 

- "Poisonous Fruits" by F. H. Montgomery 

(cost obtainable from F.O.N. headquarters) 

- Appeal for funds to purch ase spe c imen s of the long-extinct GREAT AUK and LABRADOR 

DUCK# Donations should be sent to James L. Baillie, Acting Curator of 
birds. Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 5> Ontario, Make cheques payable 
to Royal Ontario Museum; a receipt for income tax purposes will be 
sent to all contributors# 

xxxxx 

xxx 

And - WAT CHBIRDS PRO TECT R U NWAYS - 

Gyrfalcons are being trained for guard duty at Canadian airports, where 
400 bird-plain collisions have caused one million dollars damage since 
1961. Taken from nests in the Arctic, they’re being schooled by a 
professional falconer to prey on starlings and gulls; peregrines will be 
used, too. 

xxxxx 

And - Plan to control Red-Winged Blackbirds (Hamilton Spectator - January 12, 1965 ) 
A special committee of the F.O.N. is currently investigating the barbaric 
scheme recently announced. 
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Events f or MARCH 

General Meeting - MONDAY. MA RCH 8, 1965 at Y.M.C.A., 79 James St. S., 
HaiHIItoilatTSTOO P.1C -'"visitors welcome - Refreshments served 

jW Speaker: Mil. THOMAS M. THOMSON, Public Relations Officer, 

subject - SPENCE R GREEK C ONSERVATION AUTHORITY 

Mr. Thomson’s address should be of vital interest to the Members 
of our Club. Plan to attend. 

xxxxxoooocxxxxxxxxxxjcxxxxxxxjoocxx^^ 

Field Events - (consult your Programme of Activities for details) 

Sunda y, March 14 - Niagara River Trip for Water Fowl and early 

Spring migrants. Leader: Eric W. Bastin 

Sunda y, Marc h 2 8 - Motor Trip to Long Point for Swans. 

Leader: John B. Miles 

XXXXXXXXXXXTCXXXXXXXXmCXXXDCXXiaaQCXXSCOCXXXXXJQCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXX 

Audub on Wi ldlife To ur 

; : ) Thursday, March 11, 1965 - Westdale Secondary School - 8:15 P.M. 

\Jj" 85 LAND THAT I LOVE*' - by Eben McMillan 

Tickets available at door 

XXXXXXJCXXX30CXXXXJ:CXSCXXXX>CXXXXXXXXX30CXXXXXjCX3CCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

XXXJOCXXKXXXXXXOCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXiQCXXXXXXXXXXXJOOCX 

JUNIOR CLUB 

EVERYBODY OUT FOR THESE MEE T INGS - BR ING A FRIEND 

SAT URDAY, MARCH 6, 19 65 and S ATURDAY, M A RCH 20, 1965 

YOUTH CENTRE - Y. M. C.A. - 7 Q JAMES STREET SOUTH, HAMILTON at 7:30 P»M._ 



XXXXXXX 

XXXXX 

XXX 

X 

Report re WOOD DUCK BOXES - Thirteen persons responded to the workshop trip to 
check and repair, under the direction of Sandy Intini, on Sunday, January 
31, 1965 * 14 boxes were checked - 9 had been occupied (8 of these with 

Wood Ducks) - 5 were empty* 

The group reports that se veral new boxes a re needed - COME ALL YE CARPENTERSS 
Specifications for these particular boxes are - 20 inches high with a 
12~inch by 12-inch base - and a hole 4 inches in diameter located 4 inches 
from the top* Contact John Miles if you are willing to supply boxes® 

John 9 s v phone Number - JAckson 2-6160 

■ xxx 
x 

An invit ation - Anyone interested in joining John Miles in his important Bird¬ 
banding activities will be very welcome® Please contact John at his 
home - evenings (Monday through Friday) - 9 phone JAckson 2-6160. 
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NOTE WOkTIiY i-.L UP l .' OCOiDS 


Number of species recorded to February 27, 1965 - 95 


* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Blue Goose 

Feb. 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

Copper's Hawk 

Feb. 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 


Feb. 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

Long-eared Owl 

Ja n. 


Feb .6 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

Saw-whet Owl 

Feb. 

belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 


Fe’o. 

Pileated Woodpkr. 

Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 

Red-headed Wood¬ 

Feb. 

pecker 

Feb. 

Y ellow-b.SapsuckerJan. 

Black-backed 3- 

Feb. 

toed Woodpecker 

Feb. 

North.Homed Lark Jan. 

Prairie " " 

Jan. 

Robin 

Feb. 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Jan. 

Cedar Waxwing 

Feo. 

Pine Warbler 

Jan. 


Feb. 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan. 

White-winged 

Jan. 

Crossbill 

Jan. 

Ru fou s-s. Towhee 

Feb. 

White-wing. Junco 

Feb. 


6 1 Carluke & Trinity Rd. 

10* 2 Port Credit 

13* 1 Sulphur Springs 

30 7 Ht. Hope Airport 

14 2 Grassie 

31 30 Jerseyville 

31 2 Jerseyville 

27 2,10 Hopkins Ck.; Carluke 

30 15 Mt. Hope Airport 

6* 2 Hopkins Creek 

25 1 Aldershot 

13 1 Ancaster 

11* 2 Grindale 

23 1 Jerseyville 

7 1 Oakville 

17 1 Dundas 

14* 1 Centre Rd., Freelton 

21 1 Jerseyville 

31* 1 Sulphur Springs 

7 1 16-rni.Ck., Oakville 

21 1 Ancaster Golf Links 

24* 1 Southcote Road 

24F 10 11 " " 

13 15 Sulphur Spr.ings 

31 1 " " " 

13 * 3 G. 33 rd & brucednle 

13 130 Sulphur Springs 

31* 1 Brantford Golf Club 

6 1 " " " 

17 9 Greensville 

17* 2 Wcstdale Park 

27 30 Sulphur Springs 

7 * 1 16-mi.Ck., Oakville 

25 1 Ancaster 


G. W.No rths, We s tmo re 
Sheila Mama 

Robert H. Westmore 
11 11 11 

John B. Miles 

H. Clase, R. Westmore 

n 11 n 

J. Miles; R. Westmore 
R. H. Westmore, North 
J. B. Miles 
G. W . North 

R. H. Westmore 
Jamie Simpson 

S. K. Bonham 
Barry Jones 
Mabel Watson 
Charles Bryant 

G. North, R. Westmore 
Robert Curry 

Barry Jones 

H. Clase, Fred Cooke 
George W. North 

R. Westmore, J.L. Baillie 
G.w. Norths, R. Westmore 
11 11 11 n 

Leo Podets 

G.W. Norths, R. Westmore 
A. V. Mason (Norths 
R. Westmore, J.li. Williams 
G. North, R. Westmore 

II It II M 

Charles F. G. Hill 
Barry Jones 
R, H, West me re 
G. North, R* Westmore 
Westmore, J.L. Baillie 
R. Curry; R. Westmore 


Whitc-cr. Sparrow Jan. 30 

Lapland Long spur Jan. 24* 

Snow minting Jan. 31;Feb27 


7 Ancaster 
A Southcote Road 
1,3 Sulphur Sprgs;Carluke 


Commoner species seen January 1, 196 5 ^ and not already mentioned are as 
follows: Mallard, Black Buck, Greater Scaup, Common Goldeneye, mifflehead, 

Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, Great Black-Jacked Gull, Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Common Crew, Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, Purple Finch, American Goldfinch, 
Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow. 


Please send your reports to George North, 249 Charlton Pve . W., 
Hamilton, Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 
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CN TARIO DEFAlTMgNf ( LAIDS AND FOR ESTS 
MID-WINTER INVENTORY OP WATERFOWL 


JAN UARY 1 0 • ■ 1 965. 


SPECJ.ES 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

TOTALS 

Mallard 

SOI 


2,296 

1,223 

50 

285 

385 

5,040 

Black Duck 

1,266 

. 1 

1,598 

2,506 

100 

700 

744 

6,915 

Redhead 

41 

- 

25 

1,282 

10 

- 

— 

1,358 

Canvastack 

8 

- 

5 

1,941 

- 

- 

- 

1,954 

Greater Scaup 

3,348 

- 

7,861 

2,778 

2,200 

9,065 

- 

25,252 

Lesser Scaup 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

C♦ Goldeneye 

562 

836 

1,0?8 

2,037 

250 

3,265 

12 

8,040 

Bufflehead 

155 

- 

201 

1,500 

100 


- 

1,956 

Oldsquaw 

2 46 

236 

9,949 

45 

1,000 

— 

- 

11,476 

C. Merganser 

283 

9 

30 

271 

100 

125 

1 

819 

Hd•Merganser 

3 

- 

1 

— 

— 

_ 


4 

Gadwall 

— 


1 

— 



_ 

1 

Ring-nocked D. 

2 

— 

1 

— 

—. 

_ 


3 

Wh-w. Scoter 

2 

- 

2 

- 

40 

— 

-1 

'44 

Wood Duck 

— 

— 

1 

7 




8 

R-b.Merganser 

8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

3 

Pintail 

3 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

__ 

8 

Am. Widgeon 

17 

- 

7 


- 

— 

— 

24 

Green-w. Teal 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

— 



2 

Shoveler 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

TOTAL 

6,747 

1,082 

23,060 13,594 

3,850 

13,440 

1,142 

62,915 

Blue Goose 

1 


_ 

_ 




1 

Canada Goose 

7 

- 

108 

8,300 

- 

35 

- 

8,450 

Mute Swan(feral) 3 

- 

- 

- 


- 


3 

Whistling Swan 1 

- 

- 

6/4 

- 

- 

- 

65 

Coot 

6 

— 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

106 

Unidentified 

- 

- 

- 

2,143 

400 

- 

139 

2,687 

TOTAL 

WATERFOWL 

! s* 

1,082 

23,168 

24,206 

4,250 

13,475 

1,281 

74,227 


A REA I - Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

AREA 11 - Oshawa Naturalists' Club 

AREA 111 - Toronto Ornithological Club 

AREA IV - Aylmer District*} J. Miner's Sanctuary 

AREA V - Tweed District* 

AREA Vi - Kemptville District*; J. Bayly, brockville 

AREA VII - nrantford Nature Club; W. H. Schaefer; Ont. Agric. College 

* Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 

Compiled by Vint, A. Morris, 

Provincial Upland Game & Waterfowl Biologist. 
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